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of strictly comparable mean temperatures are justified (Harm has himself re- 
duced some of the temperatures to the 33-year mean), and we are glad to note 
his appreciation and commendation of the new climatological summaries, by 
sections. We are especially glad to note the retention, from earlier editions, of 
Lorin Blodget's description of the general characteristics of the United States 
climates east of the 100th meridian. Blodget's "Climatology of the United 
States" is a classic, although almost unknown to the younger generation of 
meteorologists. Indeed there is much of real climatological interest and value 
in many of the older accounts of North American travel and exploration, as 
e. g., in the Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedition. Dr. Fassig's excellent 
report on the climate and weather of Baltimore receives well-deserved com- 
mendation. R. DeC. Ward. 

ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 

Der Pflanzenbau in den Tropen und Subtropen. Von Professor Dr. Max 

Fesca. Dritter Band, xiv and 361 pp. Verlag von Wilhelm Sttsserott, Berlin. 

ion. B}ix$'A- 

The concluding volume of Prof. Dr. Fesca's valuable work on economic 

plants in tropical and sub-tropical regions. The present volume includes citrus 

and other fruits, oil yielding plants, gums, spices and aromatics, drugs, rubber, 

gutta-percha, dye stuffs, tanning stuffs, and barks (varieties of cork). The 

varieties of each species, the climate and soil suitable to them, their cultivation, 

uses, diseases, product, etc., are treated concisely without sacrifice of essentials. 

One hundred and three pages are given to rubber and gutta-percha. The three 

volumes form an authoritative and comprehensive work on this subject. 

The Natural History of Coal. By E. A. Newell Arber. x and 163 op., 
illustrations and index. Cambridge University Press, 1911. is. 6^x5. 

This is one of the little "Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature." 
The author attempts, with good success, to answer simply such questions as the 
origin of coal, how it was formed. He also discusses problems relating to the 
geology or the paleobotany of coal, some of which are not yet solved or at least 
not satisfactorily elucidated. The book ends with a good bibliography and an 
index. 

ANTHROPOGEOGRAPHY 

Influences of Geographic Environment, on the Basis of Ratzel's 
System of Anthropo-geography. By Ellen Churchill Semple. xvi and 
683 pp.; 21 maps. Henry Holt & Co., New York, igit. $4. 

Ratzel carried the investigation of geographic influences upon man and his- 
tory a long step forward and embodied much of the fruit of his research in a 
book; his Anthropo-Geography. Moreover, he inspired a pupil to take up the 
investigation and carry it forward. This was a greater service. That pupil 
was Miss Ellen C. Semple, an American. To produce a book like this requires 
a combination of four factors not often within the reach of one person, — deep 
interest in a great subject, ability to handle it, training, and leisure. Nor does 
this imply that Miss Semple's book is simply the product of leisure hours. On 
the contrary, it bears every evidence of having cost a prodigious amount of 
labor. 
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The seventeen chapters deal with: The Operation of Geographic Factors in 
History, Classes of- Geographic Influences, Society and the State in Relation to 
the Land, Movements of Peoples, Geographic Location, Geographic Area, Geo- 
graphic Boundaries, Coast Peoples, Oceans and Enclosed Seas, Man's Relation 
to Water, The Anthropogeography of Rivers, Continents and their Peninsulas, 
Island Peoples, Plains, Steppes and Deserts, Mountain Barriers and their 
Passes, Mountain Environment, The Influences of Climate upon Man. 

Miss Semple, or anyone else, who attempts to estimate the actual weight of 
geographic influences in the history or development of a people, attempts the 
impossible. The influences which have directed the course of history are toe- 
complicated. The same influences are not equally effective in different periods 
of history. Whatever part geographic influences had in making Ancient Greece, 
it is evident that those influences are not effective now, or else they are offset 
by other and stronger influences which were not operative in ancient times. In 
her chapter on the Operation of Geographic Factors in History, the author 
clearly takes the ground that Geographic Influences themselves undergo a pro- 
cess of evolution and that a set of factors which brought about a certain result 
in an earlier stage of history, may not do it in a later stage. 

Unquestionably Miss Semple has tried faithfully to be conservative and 
guarded in her statements. She believes enthusiastically in her thesis; and 
there are frequent statements in her book which, if taken literally, seem ex- 
travagant: For example, "It was the Danube that, in the fourth century, car- 
ried Arianism ... to the barbarians of Southern Germany and made Unitarians 
of the Burgundians . . ." Of course, this is a figure of speech, not intended to 
be taken literally. The author herself says (page n), "The study of physical 
environment as a factor in history was unfortunately brought into disrepute by 
extravagant and ill-founded generalization, before it became the object of 
investigation according to modern scientific methods." All in all, a careful and 
friendly reader can not escape the conviction that the author has aimed to be 
conservative. An unsympathetic reader may not grant that she has always 
been successful in that endeavor. 

One thing that impresses the reader is the enormous breadth of reading, the 
endless verifying of references, the search and research, the sifting and resifting 
of material, involved in the preparation of the book. There are nearly 1,500 
citations of authorities. The chapter on Island Peoples alone is followed by 
223 references. The geographers of the English-speaking world will thank 
Miss Semple for a generation to come for her splendid work in preparing this 
bibliography. 

There is method in every chapter of the book. The framework stands out 
clearly and is usually indicated by the marginal sub-heads. General principles 
are stated, usually as topic sentences of paragraphs, then follow illustrations. 
The treatment of "Man's Relation to the Water" will illustrate. After laying 
down the general thesis that man uses the waters of the earth as places for 
passing and repassing, not for his abiding, the author gives some twenty-five 
examples of peoples, chiefly among primitive races, who live or lived in pile 
dwellings, in boats, or who otherwise chose the water rather than the land 
for an abiding place. Then follow examples of the reclamation of land from 
the sea as in Holland, or from river floods, as in China; the practice of irriga- 
tion in many lands and its socializing and unifying effect upon communities; 
the effect of coast line and of fishing upon the maritime development of a 
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people. This formulation of principles — this terse statement in words of great 
truths which all of us have imperfectly thought out, this collecting of many 
illustrations — are the qualities in the book which give it substance. 

The index is a model of completeness and will add vastly to the usefulness 
of the book for reference purposes. An idea of the completeness of the index 
may be gathered from the fact that there are over ioo page references to 
Nomads, twenty-five to Fur Trade, fifty to England and one hundred to Bound- 
aries. There are forty-five double-column pages in the index. 

If the reviewer were disposed to look for faults in the book they doubtless 
might be found. But the great service which Miss Semple has done for Geo- 
graphy, the years of work which the book has cost, the pardonable pride which 
we feel in knowing that an American Geographer did the work, all impel this 
reviewer, at least, to dwell upon the excellencies of the book rather than to 
seek minor points of weakness. R. H. Whitbeck. 

EDUCATIONAL 

The Continents and Their People: North America: A Supplementary 
Geography by J. F. Chamberlain and A. H. Chamberlain, xi and 299 pp., 
maps, illustrations and index. The Macmillan Company, New York, 191 1. 
55 cts. ■}% x 5. 
Intended "to supplement and enrich the work offered by the text-books in 
geography." Although the authors in the preface say that "mere statement of 
fact is not geography" and believe that in their book "cause and consequence 
have been related" their product shows lack of grasp of the subject and ignor- 
ance of modern geographical methods, with the result that the very element 
of correlation which they claim for their book is excluded. Their indulgence 
in vague generalities also is unfortunate though typical of too many text-books 
in geography; The references to the Glacial Period and to various physio- 
graphic processes, even if conceded to be justifiable in a book intended for use 
in grammar schools, are purely casual and confuse rather than further the 
development of conceptions. The maps are of the usual uncritical type. 

W. L. G. J. 

Elements of Geology. By Eliot Blackwelder and Harlan H. Barrows. 475pp., 
maps, illustrations and index. American Book Company, New York, 191 r. 
$1.40. 7K x 5- 

The book makes a point of relegating volcanoes and earthquakes to the minor 
place where they belong, and of presenting its matter in a way to cultivate the 
reason. In good hands it will probably do so. The questions seem well planned 
for the purpose. Perhaps it is a little hard on other authors to ask them to 
admit that they have not had the same intention. Another feature is the intro- 
ducing the historical part by an account of the chief animal and plant groups, 
which is a good thing. 

Very noticeable in this part is the almost complete omission of cuts or de- 
scriptions of fossils. The material used is living, similar forms or restorations 
of the ancient ones. So far the pendulum has swung. Perhaps this is an over- 
emphasis, for the geologist is concerned with fossils not a little as mere fossils, 
marking strata, as they might do were they the mere sports of nature they were 
once believed to be. Without reference to the living forms that made them, they 
serve him to establish rock structures and displacements. 



